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ABSTRACT 

A need for^better understanding betwe 
education prompted development of a iprogram to employ 
in industry on a full-time basis during the summer to 
teibCheCwS* understanding of the nature and scope of th 
process % Weekly seminars were held in which the teach 
experiences with each other and with the company •s ex 
Each teacher* agreed /^o also enroll in a graduate cour 
education for each of two consecutive semesters folio 
internship, the purpose being to examine the activiti 
over the summer and develop, subsequent {>rograBS and c 
materials tc.appXy in each ^teacher • s home high school 
employees and management trainees also enrolled in th 
producing a cont induing ercha^ge between educators and 
TWO evaluation instruments were designed and pre- and 
administered to four different employee groups (the e 
were one pf the four groups) to establish the attitud 
regarding, free enterprise and to test their knowledge 
economic system functions. Results showed only minima 
attitude and knowledge among the gr'0u.p6, but th^«i*ata 
the teachers did*not have the negative attitude, about 
industry that is ^often perceived by the ^business worl 
the results of tlT^project were encouraging and plans 
design and implement' fu-^ure programs that will iEolster 
business-school^ommuajgty cpoperaition* ^^L) 
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I PREFACE 

The Raytheon' Data Syst§ms>Company Summer Teacher Intern - 
Program grew out of a need expressed by J, Thomas Markley^ 
^president, of RDS^ J. ^red Meirimore^'C)ean of External' Affairs 
for the^rannert Gradu^tfi<School -©f -Management at Purdue 
Universtty^ and Harold S. Resnick^ Associate Processor of 
Business and Career Edu^cation^ School of Education^ Boston 
University, need a'ddress^d was that of fostering a better 

understanding'' and ^relationship bet//een industry and education. 
The hope ,wa6 f'ojyzhe development of ' programs .that //ould ultimately^ 
help youth' iiy^hoql 'leara about J undjerstand^ and succeed in 
■^he- dlfficu^ix transition irom schc^ol to worl^., 

he initia'l* pro^jrajTimacj c expression of this need was ^ 
addressed chrouf^.h a teacher LnLeTrn program conducted during the 
sumirfer 1 1977. This //as f' llc'wed^by a graduate course conducted 
^^Irough the Department ^^1' Busin^'.^ss! and Career ,Educs tion at. 
Joston University^ and ^as de*sl^';ned tu exp lore Li^r the' r areas 
f mutual interest 'and 'need irc^m which further programmatic 
elements mi.'^^ht be developed. 

This report pr(jvides Project information including the 
the heed; a descriptic^n of the goals ar)d programs oi public high, 
schools as ^they are presently organized; the personnel needs of 
American bus-iness; the summer te&cher intern program; the results 
*of research completed regarding ttnis program; and future plans, 
*'THe appendixes include the . research' instruments used in the 
data-gathering *C''mponent, and- the* syllabus for , the Fall^ 1977 
course, ^ «> * ' ^ 

' Many individuals were responsible for the successful . 
launching of this undertaking, * J. Thomas, liJarkley^ j^resident^ 
Raytheon Data Systems made the entire project possible through 
both his philosophical and fi-scal support, Fred McI^Lmore of * 
Purdue UAive^sity pro\7ided much valuable input in the design 
stages ^nd continues ^to render valuable insight as the 
prograttFcont inues to unfold. The^ Industrial Relations 
Depaortment^ under* the directibn of Larry Mayer and with the 
'help of Milt Grayt provided' the original home .for^the project^ 
and endorsed i4ts implementation,' The Training and Development 
Department^ managed by John Larney , and with the able assistance 
of Charles Levine^ continue to provide ongoing support of the 
activities of this progr-etm*,^^ • 

The School </f Educatjion^ Bost.C'n University^ is ackjnowledged 
for Its contr Ibutic^n to' tha, pro.jec t^ and for including the 
graduate pourse.as an int^ral part of its extension progrsim, 

^Davidf C, Gardner^ ch^^lrr^^ of tme Department of Business and 
CareeV "Education i§ to ^ especially noted for his .continuous 

. support of thg^, pro.jec,tifj&nd for embracing it within the boundaries 
of^ tha^ Department's tnrust. 



• Ap^^t^lation'ia extended also to the participating educators^ 
and school^ s^stems^ as we-11 as all the guest speakers cit^d in 
the course' syllabus^' for theij involvement ^In this program. 



Harold S. Resnick^ Ed.D. 
Project Consultant ^ 
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Introduction 



Organizati(jnal develupmenL nas become an area of in- 

^ ^ - s * 

creasing concern amc;ng baainess and corporate enterprises 

La'recent years. The ce^plexities or -the interdependencies 
ofi-many aspects or the wc<rk environment^ and the demand ' 
;v.r skilled personnel i.n both technical and managerial ca- '. * 
pacities continues to increase. Ea-ch ^business must address 
these needs by expanding the traditional roles' of its • 
training ^departments and develop new and creative vehicles ' 
for equipping personnel, at aU levels for new and expanding 
corporate roles^ responsibij^lties^ and functions. 

Many contoonents of the training and personnel devel- 
opment model l^^ve long-standing heritages. The use of 'grad- 
uate schools of business and management as a trainincr vehicle 
and employment sol^rce f 01^ personnel witj[h executive potential. 



is' an accep 



ted and establish^ 



hed practice. And-yet^ recent 



research dispels the myth tha^t the completion of a graduate 
program in management is the k.ey to corporate success."^ 
Similarly, the public schools have failed also in many' 
respects to^ provide employees with the initial training. .-and 
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skills^ required for adjustment, • grdwth and development 
• • ■ . ' Jf ■ • 

within .the busind,ssv.environmeat ; A third considerfition now * 

.■ ' ' ■ • N' • • 

becoming manifest In la-rge businesses is expressed by dis- 

* - . •• >- 

affection and an anwilling.ness of ma^y current employees to 
accept 'the values^^ demands^ and respons ibilities. required o£ 
the corporate irfSstyle. An inci'eas.ing' number of individuals 
are^ rejecti^ig the'se^ demands and opting for a'lte^native career 
paths -indeed, alternative lifestyles-more Tn keeping with** 
their, needs . . ^ • *• * 

Business and. industry- faces the continuing and on- 
going difficulty of identifying individuals^ with management 
potential, placing and training them, keeping them within 
the enterprise, ^and providing .continuing opportunities for^ 
professional advancement and personal job satisfaction. The' 
problem is even more acute for those industries in' which 
the demand -for key personnel - far outstrips the supply. 

Figure 1 illustrates part of this.^ d^Lgimna, in which 
resources of available personnel fall far short of antic^ipated 
corporate growth for' the Raytheon Data Systems Company^ Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts. In fact, th^ trend depicted ir! thj.s 
figure indicates that the problem will become even ;n^re ~ ^ 
acute ^over the next several years. Consequently, expanded:^ 
models of organizational development must be Established 
to achieve a njimber of objectives. "One such objective is. 



FIGURE 1' 

• * 

LABOR MiyRKET - AVAILABILITY V5. GTIOWTH 




the cor^tiQued upgrading of existing personnel to meet on- • 
going needs within the "organization^ so they may conti^nae t* 
function effectively in expanding job roles. A second goa^l 
^ of organizational development is the upgrad:^ng of perspnnel 
for newly established 2^oles within the corporate structure. 
A third role currently emerging includes the development of 
those -human relations -skills essential for ef feet ive . manage- 
ment. ' Other roles and functions unique to partiadlar com- 
* panies. and Industries may also be fouri'dt. Some of 'these - in.- 
.elude personnel functions, -secretarial skills tra^ining. 
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technical training, ven-dor and/or ^customer training, and the 



like. 



Various models for organizational development pro- 



grams may be found/ Some address several of the functions' 
.cited above. Others include these, and incorporate also. . * 
other roles and functions. One^onsistent pattern, howgver, ' 
is that most organizational development programs work pri- 
marily with iridividuals already employed byj^ the company. 
The programs themselves may involve outside resources* such 
as institutions of higher education. The .recipients of the * 
programs, however, a^re typically, individuals who have al- 
red:dy been . employed within the company,' These programs will 
do much to maintain the vitality and flexibility of the 
corporation, as well as prepare • perfeonnel for new and ex- 
panding rol^9yand responsibilities.' They will not, however, 
solve the pTroBltem addressed in Figure 1: the need for an • 
enlarged pool of capable personnel not currently employed 
by the organization. - • • ' 

This issue was addressed by J» Thomas Markley, 
President of the Raytheon Data Systems Company (RDS) In Norwood, 
Massachusetts, Three concepts led to a depire by this com- 
pany to form a partnership with the public school sys^tems in > 
its surrounding Communities, The first of these concepts 

was the realization tha^t the public school systems con- * 

4' 
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stitute a valuable pool of clerical, technical, and manu- 
facturing, personnel. Many secondary school "graduates , how- • 
'ever, lack .both the- skills - and attitudes (worTc ethic), nec- 
essaryfor a successful employment experience. 

m ' * * 

The second concept expressed by RDS -iwas a concern 

that the fi;^^ enterprise system^ as the underpinning of a 

democratic society^ is not studied,^ understood, or critically 
* « •" * 

ana^^zed by teachers 9,nd students within public schools. 
The third concept was^the expres^sion of social responsibility 
by RDS to contribute to the public educational system and 
develop a compatible work environment that would maxi<nize 
the potential for the fulfillment of each individual employee 
This expression . of social concern ^related to schools and 
employee satisfaction- fs not unique to Raytheon, In fact, . v 
a recent survey rep'orted by Brenner and Molander^ indicate 
a strong feeling of obligation by businessmen to "ase every 
hieans possible- to maximize the job c'ontent and satisfaction 

for the hourly worker."-^ ' i"^ ° ' » 

■ ■ • ) • • 

The outborae of these concerns le^ to programs that 

would establish ongoir>g relationsjiips with surrounding 
school systems. Furthermore, theSe programs were designed / 
to «become an integral part of the company's organizational 
development program, The.phllosophy and design of the p^rti- 
cular programs were developed' from^ the .current career eauca- 
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tion movement in the public schools — a movement dedicated- 
to the ':cqj;icept- that all students, should' leave school pre- 

0 

pared both for fyrthej* education -and for a productive role * 

. ^ ' ^ ; , . ^ 

in society. Thia concept includes the -development of a« 
^ ^ personal ^set of valuefe withi.n each student in wjiich the in- 

dividual' s .positive expression of ' his self-concept may be 
incorpot^ated within a personal- woric ethtc that contributes 
to our productive society, 

^he ^establishment or ^school-business-industry colla- 
'borative programs do indeed meet the nee'ds of bbth the 

schools a)nd)of American business and industry. It is -neces- 
, sary, however, to examine the go^^ls and structure of both 
''these institutions to show clearly just how compatible ^these 
' - programs must be to achieve their objectives. The program 
^ subsequently described may /then serve as but one 'example of 
joint efforts between business, industry', an& the public\ 
schools for the optimal development of the most 'valuable 
• resource in this country; our human potential. 



4 ^' 



The I^ubllc Schools 

•Many statements can b^e fourM tRkt describe the 

goals and major purposes of Amertcan schools tpday. ' Most 
,of*these, however, foeus about a central concern to prepare 
^each indiv'idual for life. The autho]?«s goal statement^^'is 

"to prrepare each indiv^dual^Ho become "an autonomous, self- 
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actualized person/ botli capable and desirous of functioning 
in and contributing to our, productive' society • " , " ' ' 

An examination of secondary school curriculg, and * 
materials reveals several strands/ or patterns^ of goals and 
organizational, structures. One of these is the standard-'* 
content 'orientation. There is Indeed concern that ap^Op- ' 
riate attenti^ be given to^ the subject fields of math^ 
spiencey-^English, social studies^ etc. These bodies of 
knowledge form the core of the organizational structure <^f 



the s.chool • 

/ 



In addition to this content orientation^ hgweyer^' ; 
are concerns jfor the development *of process-oriented skills 
that transcend any given content area. Some of these skills, 
may be identified and taught . directly through the xiontent areas 
Skills in the arena of goal-setting^ problem-solving and . 
'decision-making are such examples/ Other skills are more 
developmental in nature^ occur over time^ and require the 
careful planning of instructional strategies* infused in the ^ 
school curriculum^. The developmental skilly of helping the 
student progress from a dependent^ person to a more indep-^^ 
endent^ autonomous human being is such an exa^iple . 

A third set of co^^rns affecting the curriculum are' 
those addressing itiorals and values. These too^ whether in 
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su'purposeful or hidden mariner^ impact apon\the design &.nd 
implementation ^of instructional programs inHhe schools. 
Many of the issues and concerns regarding moral developmeht 
in the schools have develo'pecj .in ,recent years 'from the 
growth of' the mental health field, '-The development* of* a 
positive self-concept, and the ind'iv'idual » s ability to ad- 

.just* and function, in a multiplicity of environm'fents* is -in- 
crea^ingly critical in a more pluralistic/ technolpgically - ' 
advanced society. The socu;lo/^,y of human ^interaction in a 
wide variety of settings. Including the 'workplace J has be- 
come manifested' in the curriculum through such activities ^ 

'as values clarif tcatiop activities, T groups> sensitivity " 

and Awareness programs, and the lik-e, . - ^ ' 

Thus in .achieving J.ts ,goal' ot^preparing individuals ' 

*^ 

for life, the schools must address the issues -6f basic con- 
•tent skills (such as English and mat^)^ basic process skill's, 
(such as ppoblem-solving and decision-making) develop-- 
mental skills (such: as personal independence and ttfestyle. . 
selection); and human relations skills (such as"' working . 
•with" others^ -appreciating the values of , unique ^Itures, e\c,). 

Clearly, such a curriculum requires a sophisticated 
deirveiry system with a wide array of resources -and capabili- 

• ■ . % • , ..^^ 

ties. The capabilities to deliver this program form the 
core of ,the-vSchool^ s identified needs to meet its koal of * 



producing individuals ready to function ^produfctively in 
their personal, woral, social, occupational, and political ^ 

• / ■ 

roles. , - ' * 

'-. One must realize al&o that the graduates of schools 
today are difi*erent in oth^r respects, simply because 
society had changed so drastically. William Glas'ser de- 
scribes this change as the evolution from a "goal-oriented 
society" to that of a "role-oriented society. ^ In the 

gngl.orifaftRd goci ety, the individual accepted' the goa ls 

sefby society, and modified his behavior appropriately to 

« 

achieve' them. The primary accomplishments in life were those 

« 

valued by society at large, and each individual accepted 
the demands placed upon him to attain those goals. , Of prime 
importance were the attainment of high status occupations, 
the acquisition of conspicuous symbols of affluence and 
"success", and the material trappings thatfacSsimpanied this 

lifestyle. ' ' , v . , 

Time and saciety, however, have. changed that model. 

Youth of toda^/e. role oriented — that is, they first ~ 
' seek- out their own -role and lifestyle, anS then establish 

for themselves the "bbjecfives and activities, that will allow 
' them personal fulfillment within their chosen lifestyles. 

Glasser believes that this development in our society has ^ 

been caused by, t^^ree fa?tt5^rs: affltience, the human rights^:. 
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movement, and the media. The general af f luence |pf -our society 
_ ^ ^has eliminated the neecf to cdntinue the struggle for Sur- 
♦ , vival. A common economic base established by welfare, soc-j- 
lal security, unemployment insurance/ and other, social pro- 
grams virtually g'^aranteec that individuals will not be 
allowed to fjall below a bas6 level of existence. This 
assurance allows for greater freedom and flexibility in 
establishing career paths and lifestyles. The • human -rights 

* * ' 

m avemi z ^ nt , wh i c b^as^lncreas^ed— ia-mome-ntum over the. past ' 

several ^decades and is now a high personal priority of the 

President of the United States,' encourages "each person to 

recognize his own personal, worth ah^l value. ^This, too, has 

contributed* to ,the emphasis pla-ced upon the development of 

the self rather than the i-pl-acement of oneself in a role sub- 

servient to th'^ organization. The third factor is the 

growth of television, with its omr)iscier>t programming "en- 

^ . \ ^ 

couragicig each of us to experience more out of life. 

The deyelopment of the role-oriented individual, a 
society with -g^reater— conc^^n f-o-r-"lndiVidua-l--human rights 



and expj^ssion, and a more sophisticated high* school cur- 
riculum-^addressing roles, responsibilities,* process skills,'^ 
values, and human -relations *sk:ill&^ in addition to basic conr 
tent and knowledge acquisition, has resulted in greater ex- 
pectations and demands- by the high sphojol graduate'. These- 



demands address both societ^Nin general, and ^very emRloying 
institution. Work for the role -br,i^n ted indivic^, there- 
fore, must meet, needs for self-expression, personal pleasure,, 
a sense of involvement with others at work, and the oppor- 
tunity for the -express iXa^ of personal self-esteem through 

work. . » 

It is this complex educational njodel concerned with the 

development of skills, responsibilities, and values. inter- 
fa-cl-n-g-with society that led to' the career education move- 
ment. .Career education, then,..is "the total' effort of public 
-'education and the community to help all individuals become ! 
familiar with the values of a- work-oHented, society and to . 
•integrate -.these values into their "personal lives in such a 
way that work becomes, possible, meaningful, and satisfying 
to each individual."^ This requires that career education 
programs feichieve the following four goals: 

-'1. To prepare each individual for life. after schpol" 
both in te-rms'of preparation for further education and fo.r 
— errt ry into - fche-^woi"ld -of^work-. - . - - _ - 

2. ' To help "each student develop a personally mean- 
ingful value structure that incorporates a work ethic anft 
readiness, to contribute- to our society, in a productive cap- 

t 

acity*. . • ' ' 

3. *To pi-oyid€ each -individual with • the skills and ' . 



maturity needed to funct-ion^ con-tiijiue 1 6 ^rowy achieve self- 
actualizationj and maximize his human poteThtial^- 

4. . To help each individualf^^y>e'iop a *li£e'4;work 
that is compatible and congruent with 'wis o.fecup6,m6nal career 
pathh • , . . ' . . 

The attainment of these godil's •f(|)r Vstudehts through 
the'publ-Lc schools will better prfepareryQuth' f or work. 

The following section re-examines this idevelopmeat ' of human 

If ' ' 

potential from the perspective o4 bus4rte&s.~and--industry-r— 



Personnel Needs- of American Business j -/.'''■ 

The largest budgetary component of most industries is 
personnel. Human resources .comprise/ appr.oicimately 80%o of 
most .budgets. Even in capital inta^nsive industries, salaries 
and wages compri>e. the single la;:'gest', comJ)onene of the 
corporate budget. Clearly, therefore, the identification, 
employment^' maintenance^ development^ and. advancement of 
valuable human resources must be a primary corporate concern. 

A survey^ of several companies in the Bos tori area' re- • 



vealed that the employment of each salaried individual costs 
the average company be.twe en $50.00 and $7000^; exclusive of 
salary costs' and .training time for the Dew employee. These 
costs are derived from such areas as 'interviewing expenses^ 
travel^ -moving costs^ personnel support costs^ initial r 
'benefits, severance'rof former employees; etc. Surely, then. 



any program that will help identify and prepare, personnel, 
'^an-d redace "turnover" will be of diKS^t and immediate cost 
^ savings as well as. contribute to the longer te-rm human r.e- 
source benefits cited previously, " 

' ' • A fuf-ther 'study oT thj.s issue indicates that nine 
of 6en, employees terminated for reasons other than produc- 
' tipn' layoffs are not terminated for their technical inability, 
'Tor i-Acompetenise^' to perform their job, Rathe^, they are - 
-~=termlnateta-f^i^-issues -gei^ra^tl-i^ c-l^ f ie d as J'px>or-a-t±itude_. " 
This term' is typically further defined as one of the following 
inability to get along with co-worlcers or supervisors; lack 
of flexibility to adapt and adjust to"* changing work situa- 
tions and demands; lack 'of creativity in salving work-relAted 
problems^; or other similar reasons, ^ . . 

It is clear that a great part of the human resources 
of many companies are not utilized to their potential. The- . , 
/^process of e-mpl-ayin^- Individuals. is.__ costly a^nd the. reasons . , 
for their termination often .relate to issues other than. the 
competence* specified" in job descriptions. Ajjiore detailed 
analysis of the skills required- of corporate . employees, 
therefore, is in order. 

Discussions with personnel officers and sfeveraT cor- 
^i)orate eocecutives^ coupled with a review of the literature, . 
reveal that three sets of skills form the basis for personnel 

' -1 .. ^ - ■ ■' ■ , ■ . 
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employment ar)dj- /job .success ci^nditions, 'One. of ^ thdse skill 
areas comp^is.e^ the technical skills required to perforin a 
' particularino^. High l^v^l math and science skills are inr- ' * ■ 
deed* Qruci4Ll|for an engineer^ as one example,^, . ' • 

X*'S©'ci)nd set of skills^ however^ is less , well-defijned 
bu,t*of greater importance to many employers,^ This set is • 
termed '"huirikn relations skills'''^ and refers to the- individual' s 
• ability .tolwork with others in a multiplicity .of environments,' 
_ ^ - „ It calls |or an understanding and sensitivity to the needs 
or f;elloW WQrkerg '^^ithin a variety of social settings^ and 
the -ability to adjust^ and adapt rapidly to varying work con- 
ditions,/ An accepting, pluralistic, open frame- of reference- 
— ' * ' / 

. 'required for the maintenance -of positive human relations 

" *** ■ • ' ■ . • 

.- ■ ih.wha'ti is 'often a tense, and demanding work environment; 

- ^ .:. ^^4Jhe third -set of 'skills^ is loosely termed by employers 

■;^s a ) positive attitude,'" Further analysis reveals several 

, - Ingredientsr manifested within this concept. The first of 
' ' "J * • 

■these is th^ demonstration of a strong, positive self-concept, " 

W,;6"r sense of self. The individual who is secure in the know- 
>'.•' i ■ . - 

■ .^./, 'ledge of his capabilities, interests,, wortti, limitations, etc. 

.• •, ,v '•' projects a positive image to the world, ^his is? evidenced ' 

'^/W a "positive- altitude", toward work. "This positive attitude 

/'■ / ■ reflected also, in tWflndividual' s willingness to work ■' , 

^ wltn others; accept new work tasks,, and grow and develot) il? 

fv *, new Wd difficult situations. 

u h'' ' - • ^ . . ^ 
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Business and industry^ therefore^ seeks individug^Is 

' » - ^ ^ 

With good technical skills^ the ability to work well with 

others in many situations (human relations) 3 and persons 
with a positive attitude about themselves and the wor:|,d 
around.' them (self-concept). 

It takes but a brief analysis to s^e that the educa- 
tional and developmental goals of education are both consis- 
tent and frequently congruent with t^he needs of business 
^and industry. Content skills in* education b^ome technical 
s-kills in the workplafce. Process skills such as prp^em- 
solving developed in schoois become management 'skills in - 
industry, both in a peraonal and group environment. Devel- 
opmental 'Skills are manifested in a po*itiVe self-concept/ 
and a positive attitu'de or^ outlook on JLife, And, moral 
development in education forms the "core of positive human* 
re la tiJons,. perhaps the. most crucial ingredient sought today 
by th^ economic sector/ - ^ 

' Figure 2 graphically shows the relationship of the 
goals of education to tho^e of business and industry. 

Based upon thes^ mutual concerns, it may be seen that 
business, industr.y, and the schools all* benefit through the 
formation <yf a true "partnership" dedicated to the optimal 
development of o^ir human potential. Clearly, this objective 
would.be accomplished to' a larger degree if the resources of 
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FUTURE 2 

THE REIATIONSHI^^nQE^SCHOOL GOALS AND THE 



PERSONNEL NEEDS OF 



School Goals 



' Content- 



Process Skills- 



Values and Mora 
Development 



Development of a 
Positive Self-' 
Concept 




AND INDUSTRY 



^3 



usiness Personr>el Needs 




Technical -.Skills 
Human Relations Skills 



Positive Attitude in the 
Work Environment ^ 



these respective institutions wel*e joine4 to function in a 

< 

mutually .supportive manner. Yet,, the' current typical' pattern 
tends to be one of mutual distrust, or at best^ mutual^ ig- 
no ranee. Business and industry typically perceives the edu- 
cational world as an-envii^or^ment in which little^ if anjr 
attention is given to the preparation of th/^ individual for 
his/her role in society after school. Educators^ on thes 
other hand^ perceive.^employers as being concerned only with 
their immediate manpow^c^r needs ^ with little - if any concern^ 
for the development of the whole human being, 

' Recently^ these institutj^ons have b^gun to work to- 
gether^ and better understand eack other, vthe current career 



) 



education mov-ement has stimulated much interest by educators 

- in preparing students for their mahy -roles iilT^life after 

«* ' ■ • ' 

leaving the educational system. Business and industry, • too, 

hdve recognized tlmir vital role in working- with educational 

? 

systems for the cpntinued gYowth and^'development of oar soc- 
iety. "The program described in this articl-e was designed to 
foster this mutual understanding and support. 



' A Teacher Intern Program \^ - ^ , 

Many models and programs could.be established to 
foster positive relationships. .arid understandings between 

the educational and economic ?ectors of^eociety. As one 

. : . ' \ 

initial thrust, a coopera,tive venture w^s» mounted between 

■ ' * ... 
the Department of Business and Career Edi|^cation,-'School of 

Education, Bostoh,Univer.si5y, and the Raytheon Data Systems 

Company, Norwood, Massachusetts. The decision was made to 

direct this initial effort at teachers, rather than students, 

for several reasona. Flrs;b, t*eachers are the "building 

blocks" and foundation of the schooTT program. Commitment ' on 

their part is essential for tfie successful implementation of 

any school-based programs. Secondly, .it was believed that 

^each .teacher could relate this project to other teachers, as 

well as a large number of students, the/retw- maximizing -.the 

impact of the program" and leading- 1® tlie establishment of 

other related programs, Iri th^ir schpol systems. The goals 
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of this .program were as follow&< 
t To establish ah ongoing vehicle for effective"' 

coftimuni cat ions and mutual* support between ecfucators, busines 
and industrial leaders, ^ and labor re^)resentatives , To ti^a^is 
late this communican^ion^nto mutual int-eraction and involve- 
ment in the educatipnal prbcess br>th in schools- and in the 
. workplace* • . / . | 

2, To develop an understanding of ("wt^rk among the 
teachers, Including'an an&^W^f the sotio^gj^.of varied' 
types of work, and the eponomic ' conditioris and- requir.emQnts 
to sustain a .free enterprise economy? Tb develop further an 
understanding of; the nature' of diffenng typis of work, 
opportunities-, requirement s| indu'strial organVzations, etc. 

3, From -goals one and two;, to 'develor/ programs and 
activdties for-^infusionj in schodl curriculums. These pro- , 
grams wili^use the resopi££|s . of '■b>:{^es,s and -Indus trjr to 
help sfiidentsdevelop a be:te>^n^of self, ahd, an under- 
standingv^f itg appTl^a t io^ji^ the^world of work 'in'''ts:uch a 

•-manner that wbtk^^wil]: 'bV^fe-th ?)-ersonally more jneaningful to 
the individual and more 'product: 

4, To bring together the, goa\s of the scaools and 
thpse of the economic sector ^in such a manner that the op- 
timal development of e^h ipdi-vidual student results also in 



a more satisfied^ productive employee,* To help each indivi- 
dual develp/p so that his/her lifer's work may be consistent 
with a productive economy, ^ • 

Program Description • • ' .1^ 

During a series of early meetings in the Springy 1977 :> 
-concern was expressed that many youngsters leaving school 
' and entering the world of work were doing so withpixt a strong ^ 
s e n se of sel fj with limited ^knowledge of the opportunitie s 



and requirements needed^ to function as a productive merobe^r 
, of the wofk force; andVith li^ttie understanding of 'th^ re- • 

lationship between their own goals ^ interests., values^ apt- 
^ Itudes^ and aapabilities and the opportunities a^vR 1 1 a.lile in 
the business/industrial/labor community. It was determined 
further"' that school _ programs could be developed to help'^ad- 
dress this i^sue. The ultimate outcome would serve all interested, 
parties, Busifress and in'dustpy would r^e^eive employees with 
a better sense of their chosen, work roles,^ and the opportunity 
to^ implement these wo rk roles for p ers-^nal self-fulf j^llment . 



The students .themselves , would be better equipped to function ^ 
in society and self -^cftualize their lives through work, And^ 
the schools would be*- better able to mee,t,theif gb'al of pre- 
paring' students for life, .-^ 

It^as determined that a critical 'ingredient in 'this 
proce,ss would, be the devel'opfment of curricula .and instructional 
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systems to be used by school personnel in achieving these " ■ 
objectives. Yet^ many^ teachers 'are ill-equipped to prepare 
a^d deliver these materials, since their own personal ex- 
periehce* in ;the world of work (outside the field of education) 
Is often quite limited. Consequently^ Raytheon decided to 

^ employ eight teachers on a full-time basis during* the summer 
of 1977 in the. Raytheon Data Systems Company* The purpose' 
of this efnployment was to broaden the teachers' understanding 

— of ^^e-nature and scope of thH-tndTis trial process. .-While 
employed, 'the teachers made a positive contribution to the 
'"Company's "product ion, and received a regular, full-time 

^salary, paid by Raytheon. ' ^ • * 

The ^teachers' job placement in 'the various areas 'of"* 
RDS was based upor^ their own backgrounds* For example, a 
counselor was placed in the personnel and employee relations " 
department; a business 'education teacher, in accounting; a ^ 
science teacher, in engine^ering and product development; etc. 
To ensure 'that each t^gtsher r^eceived also a full* 



breajJttr^xpusirre tro all facets of the company,, weekly seminars* 
were- held in which the teachers sharedr their experiences with 
each other. ^ In addition,' a different senior "executive re- 
presenting a particular phase "of* the company^'s fun^,ions met 
with^ t,he teachers each week to explain his/her phase of pro- 
duction. Through thi^ ej^erience, the teachers acqtiired both 
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an" understanding of^ and first-hand exper5>^ce in^ industry, 

* ' ^ \ 

The industrial employees similarly gained a bVoadej" under- 

standing of the perspectives^ opportuniti^^ ann limitations 
"Within which the teachers function during the ^chopl year. 

As parfof their conditions of employments each teacl^er 
'agreed to enroll in a graduate course in ca(reer '^dllcation ' . 
for each of two consecutive semesters^ fol](owing . the^Ummer 
internship experience. These courses were offered by the 
^Schbol of Education^ Boston University. The purpose of the 
courses was to examine .the activities conducted over the,-., 
summer^ and^develop subsequent programs and curriculum '-mat- 
erials to apply in each teacher's home high school. A var- 
ie^ty o'f guest speakers representing' various perspectives and 
programs shared . their* activities with the clas3. These guest 
^speakers came from both the educational and indu^tria^i sec- i 
t*ors of the community. - In addition to the teachers^ * inter- 
ested employees and management trainees of the Raytheon 
Company also enrolled in the courses.' This produced a con- 



tlnuihg^ exchange t)f raeas ^Between edixcatofs" and industrialists. 
The course? were physically offered in the Raytheon Training 
Center, .to maintain liaison between ""the school systems 'and 
Industry. 

Involvement in this project required als^^^ a system- 
wide commitment by each participating school district. One 
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of the criteria for a'^teacher to be e'ligible for participa- 

tion in this project^ was an "a priori" agreement by the * 

\ 

sbhool system to. allow the teacher the opportunity to^ imple- 
ment' programs developed from these experiences and sem- 
inars. ^ , ' ' • 

The benefit this project^ therefore^ are fivefold. 
The teachers gained broader experience's about the worid of 
work through positive, paid, carefully developed intern*^ 
stiip^s in industry; Raytheon gained^both from the services 
of the^ teachers in thf^ summer and from the future benefits 
of their students who will hopefully enter the wo*rld^"pf'"^mi4^r^ 
-better equipped to function in it'. The school system gained- 
through the staff ' development of teachers with a broader^ 
range of experiences tg offer their .students, and ajiditional 
curriculum .approaches to use 'in their schools. The univer- 
sity had the opportunity to promulgate career education and 

V . * * ] 

bring together various facets of the community. The high - 

school students will enjoy the benefits of additional cur- • 
rlculum materials and ^|^eachers better able to help- them pre- 
pare for the transrltion "from school to work. 

The Re-search Component 

To assess 'the effectiveness of various, aspects of 

• * 

this program, data was gether^d from several groups both 
befo^^e and after the summer program, ^veral research 
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questions were asked. The first of these was designed to 
es.tablish the attitude of various ^groups regarding free ^enter- 
prise and private corporations. The second question related 
to the knowledge of these y^me groups regarding^ basic ' facts ' 

of how our economic systerrw functions . 

\ ' ^ • . * 

^ Four groups were identified for this assessment.^ The * 

first of these groups wa^-a randomiLy selected^number of 
^^l^i^a^ Raytheon employees who had been woi:king for the com- 
pany for more than six months. ^They represented an extensive 
range of employees from hourly rate assemblers to s^veraj. 
vicerpresidents . The scores ,from this group served as the 
base line scores tp which the other groups were compared. 

* • The second group testea were the eight teachers who 
participated in the summe}:* project. The third group consisted 
of four newly 'employed management trainees embarking upon 
their first career path^ immediately fr'bm undergraduate pro- 
grams in business adminis^tration. The fourth group was com- 
prised of college students employed by Raytheon during the' * 

.Slimmer months to fill positions for individuals on vacation.. 

All' these coll&ge students were children of regular Raytheon 

employeea^ ^This summer program was designed to help them* 

earn necessary tuition' funds for the ensuing y$ar., • ^' 
. ' *^ ' • 

Two instruments were designed and admin^istered. The * 



attitude measur^ was a modification of the semantic differ- 
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entia l*>nst rumen t , in which r,J^e respondents were asked to 

scdle their personal values regarding ^our concept words • 

**The four concept 'words were: - free enter^prise; -capitalism; ^ 

profit-making corporation^'^'^'^nd private business anti in- 

4 dustry» Figure 3 provid.es a sample of the structure of this 

■ instrument • 

• » 

The second instrument used was -a knowledge • test of 
..economic literacy developed by' several professors of economics 
^t Purdue .University^ and shared with the project by J* Fred 
McLimore, Associate Dean -for External Affairs^ Krannert 
Graduate School of Management at Purdue. This test combined 
true-.false and multiple choice tests to measure -each parti- 
cipant * g^khowledge 'regarding' a free enterprise economy* 

All^four groups were given these two tests -in fche 
first week of July, 1977. The project was then conducted, 
ovpr t*ie summer and the/ tests -were administered again to the 
teachers, management trainees, and college students at the 

end-'.of August. Tihe Rayfch^eon employees, did not-, retake the 
♦ . , , >\ . ' , ^ ^ 

test, since their scores were ^used as the base line and they 

^ ' ' >^ 

were not part of, or involved in, 'the summer projec-t in 

a)Jy way. ' ' , 

Th^ first question to be answered was whether the 
^ ""tests themselves were reliable and internally consistent. 

The sejnantie differential (attitude test) showed a high ih- 
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sam'sle attitude scale 
. ' • ' instructions 

The scale on this page and on. the following pages is * 
designed to measure your attitude , or how you feel about -the* 
four w6rds^ -^or concepts of free enterprise^ capitalism^ 
profit-making corporations, and private business and> industry • 
Place an X in the parenthesis ( } that most cle^ly expres'^es 
how you- feel about the word or phrase listed, when placed' 
along pairs of words shown. . Each cpncept is followed by I5 
pairs of words. , ' . ' - , 

Since this/ is an expression of feelings, there' are no 
right or wrong responses . Each response simply indicates 
■your point of view. ^ / ' 

Only group responses will bp presented. The anon- 
ymity of all ^individuals responding will, be protected. 

Thank you very much for your cooperation.- 
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ternal 'consistency^ ' with coefficients for sub-tests varying 
^ from* ,82 to .^7^ and an overall .94 coefficient. The cogni- 
tive measurements fell well short of this. The true-false 
secti^on was .65 arid the multiple c+ioice was When, com- 

bined, however!/ they reached an acceptable .Qk, 

Factor a-halyeis revealed several results,':, Fir&t, the 
four concept ^irords on .the semantic differential functioned 
as one factor.. That is, the individual respondents tended ^ 
tQ viejj^ them as synonymous terms, and an individual's respons 
to any- one ^of ^these terms w^s predictive of his response to 
the ^ther terms. Therefore, "in future use, one of these 
words could be used instead of all four terms. 

Further- factor analysis- showed the^emantic differ- 
ential (attitiide) and the economic ''literacy (kJiowledge) 
tests to be measuring two distinct, different dimensions. 
Therei^o^e, despite the fact that 'there, were 'significant cor- 
relations among these> subtests, a single composite score re- 
presenting both tests could not be created and used for 
analysis. The- strong . intercorrelations Within the instru- 
ments (Cronbac'h^s estimate of subtest uniformity for the\ 
semantic d.iffei*fentiaL was .74; for the economiV literacj^ 
test however, . suggest that two simple^total scores are 

both acceptably and function aiS more immediately intuitive ^ 
units of analysis'.. ' ' * • - - 



. / ■ 

^ Figure k proyi'des the' total pre and posttest scores 

.for the attitude measure for the four groups. Figure 5 in- 
cludes the pre and posttest scores for the ecoij'omia knowled^^ 
•of these ^ame four groups,- ^s may be seen, the only statis- 
tically significant gains are for the summer college student 
in the area of economic knowledge. The management trainees 
show a strongjre^ative trend in terms of their scores on the 
attitude test. This trend' is even more revealing when the 
fact thkt there were only four individuals in this group is 
consider^. It is believed that if this group ,had been 
larg-er, the 'negative decline in attitude would -have been • 
.statistically significant. These results, as well as the 
lack of statistical significance for the other sections, are'' 
discussed further in the interpretation secticpn of this 
article. / ' ' '\ \ . 

In viewing the pre-test diffferences" between groups, 
^ may be seen that the college .Ihterns show'a significantly 
lower attitude s9ore than thg base line' Raytheon employees. 
This is^true^ both >or the .concept words "capitalism" 'and 
■"profit '-making, corporations,*" asv.well aB .for \he, overall 
total attitude sqore. 'This same -group of colll^ interns is^ 
also significantly lower tlian^oth the '^ase line employees 
and the' management trainees ;n the 'total economic literacy 
(Jmowledge) te^st, and within the mialtiple chc5ice subsection 



of this test. 
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SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL (ATTITUDE) MEASURES , . ' 

' PRE AND POSTTEST-- SCORES'' BY GROU P ' ^^^^ ' ^ 
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FIGURE Fy 

iNOMIC LITERACY ( KNOTOpGE ) MEASURES 
PRE-vANt) POSTTEST SCORES BY GROUPS 
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Ih revi-ewing the post test data, this sam'6 group o'f 
college students remain sigr\if Lc^ntly below the base line 
employees in general attitude,^ as well as for the particular 

The next questionUhat can be raised from the; da1;a is' 
whether there were any ' significant gains or Tosses for -any 
particular gr^up from the pre to tS^e-post tests.' As indicated 
earlier, the manag-ement trainees approached negative gains ~ 
in attitude, although statistical significance was not reached* 
due to the small size 'of the group. Positrve pre-posttest 
gains were shoii^n f^ the college students, in .their economic 
knowledge test scores, both .for the t§st as a whole and for , 
both the true-false and multiple 'choice paV^ of the test 
separately. ^ - . • ' ^ . 

In addition to^ the test scores, data we-re gathered 
from all participants in terms of their age,, degrees years 
of experience_iii industry, in* teaching, etp.',:^ These variables 
were analyzed to determine -whether correi^itions existed be-' 
tween any of these variables and the total group scored. As 
might be expecte*d, a strong . correlation existed between the 
a?ge and group variables jjS By* the very^mtiire of these, four - 



groups^ age is not uniformly distribUvted. .The college >stu- 
den^s are the youngest ^oilp^ followed 'by the ; management \ 
trainees, the .teachers, and the Baythgon employees* .Thus, 
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f 
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-individual groaps tend to"" fal^'/.intb one age category {x^=lih»3S 
with 12.d.f.j p .0001). • 

1- This gave rise to the. question of .whether group dif- 

fer e nGocs on dependent va-rlabL es-wgre-r^ ally age dirftirt^ices . — r 
To respond to this question, analji^es of group differences' 
were performed after the dependent- variables had been, ad- 
justed for age. Th^ results showed that ^group differences 
iQreviously found in .the semantic differential (attitude) for 
both the Individual subtest .scores and for the total scores 

V * 

' J 

disappear red when first covaried for age 4 

The economj.c literacy test did' sho.w.- different re- 
suits. For this tes't )DOth "age and..^roup have significant and 
independent effects.* . , ^ . ^ , 
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Interpre tat ions ^ 

The initial review of these results may appeax'dis- 
appointing in terms of seeking positive attrtudinal chan<res 

by the teacher participants. In actuality/ there were only. 

• ' ' * ^ 1 ■ , • - 

minimal changes in the attitudes a^nd* Imowle'^ge among these 

groups, as shown^by these t.ests. There were, however, a 
.number of other considerations and pi^ogram -effects not measured 
^by these lnstrui;aents% ^ t • * * ; ^ • 

/f The teats did not measure attitude or knowledge about 
working at -Ray theory. . Neither were attitud^ about education, 
.career education, or the concept of bui^ing bridges "between 



t^tisiness, indust-ry, and educatj,on assessed, A number of un- 
solicited j^ritten* accolades about the program, were ^^eceived 
from participants in all categories. Furthermore^ the'.pg^- 
icipants are enrolled in a continuing graduate program and n 
are enthusiastically engaged in the process of designingj 
programs for- their school system that will help students 
with^ their transition from school to work. 

^Another very interesting result from this data re- 
vealed that teachers (at lea-s^t th6 teachers in^erlved in this 



program) do not have -the negative attitude about business and 

industry .that is often perceived by the business* world. In 

fact^ the teachers had the second highest group score^ only 

J^low that of the Raytheon' employees . . ^'^^^ 

-^The question may be raised 'as to why tfie 'attitude 

scores of the management trainees 'declined,, Many factors 

may be responsible. One consideration^ however^ is that the 

trainees had just completed their undergraduate studies gind 

this was their first venture in the "world of work.". As such 

thejy too^were in the process of coping with the disparities 

between the ideals^of the .classl^oom and the realities of t^he 

ate boardroom. In any events this , issufe/ amiong others/ 

* 

is worthy of further investigation. 

* ♦ 

As a v/hole^ the results of the pj:cjec4: are thus far' 
encouraging. A number of Raytheon 'employees have indicated 
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Interest in assistinf;; wi thi further developments of the pro- 
gram. In fact, several have voluntarily chos^ri to par<^cipate 
in the ongoing-graduate pKOgram to further these' effortfe . 

• ^ ' ■ - ^ ^. .■ 

Future Plans ' * • ^ 

From this pilot effort^ Raytheon -Data Systems is ex- 
tending an invitation to a number of selected school systems 
in its surrounding geographic area to Join in a long-term 
relationship that will foster the goals Qf this project. 
^Phese /^oals are as follows: 

1. To esta^lAsh and maintainr/permanent ^ ongoing re- 
lationships with ^chobl 5^ t f nn.q^jj2^feViP surrounding communities. 

2% , To examine the continuing appropriate roles of 
business, indastry,, and school personnel regarding the pre- 
-parj9.tion of youth for work, - . - -^^ 

3. 1 To train a badre of educationaL-.a|Ki industrial 
personnel from each scfiG^ol system and frour-SDS in designing 
and implenienting prCgram^ that will foster positive school- 
business-community cooperation. 

^4. To design specific programs tha\may be implemented 
in schools and at RDS . 

^ ^. %o continue to provide sunlmer employment for 
teachers in industry tl^at will broaden their experiential 
baseband help them prepare youth for work'. , * 

6, >To -use these school' systems as the pool. for high 
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scholSl students- that will work for RDS in a cooperative edu-r 
Satiofi part-time employee program, • . ' 



* 7. -To use this progra^ to identify alumni* of these > 
school systems to participate in college^ intern^ and manage-- 
ment tr§iinee -programs . . ^ 

8. To provide teachers with the ba'ckground, skillB^ 
and commitment to integrate components of career education 
in their .classrooms. 

Each participating school system^ as evidence of it^ 

committment, must identify a. pool of indlvidualsv-to serve as 

a team in this effort. This team will be comprised of ' at 

least one top level management persbn within tbe- school syste 

the individual responsible for career education; at least one 

high school, junior high school, and elementary school teacher 

at least one guidance ' counselor; and one^'special needs teacher 

• « 

The team will participate in the continuing activities of the 
program, and work with sponsors identified within the Ray-/ 
theon'Data Systems Company, ' ^ « ^ " 

A symposium is currently being planned for the 
Spring, ^978 semester in whi<:!h' individuals engaged in school- 
business-indus try-cc^mmunlty collaborative efforts throughout 
the Unite^ States*,wlll be invited to come and speak^ to tl)is 
group, other teachers, school administrators, p.ndus trialis ts 
and businessmen. . The program is planned th coitinue in a ^ 
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refined phase for the Summer of I97&3 and some involvement of 
high school stude'nts is apticipated. And^ it should be men- 
tioned that in the process of collaboration the teachers 
were able to Ipring their expertise in the areas of training^ 
curriculum development^ evaluation^ and human relations 
training to the industrial relations and training departments 
of the Raytheon" Data Systems Company., 

This article provides the need, rationale, dnd a . 
sample program for bringing various facets of society to- 
gether for the optimal development of our humarq^'resources • 
and for the development of expanded personnel and organiza- 
tional development models. It provides, too, an example of- 
how a^School of Education ^qX a large University and^ rapidly 
giQ/\ng high technology company can work, together to build 
the bridges from classrooms to corporate boardrooms. 
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Hoyt,. Kenneth B. Career Education; What It Is and How 
• To Do It . Salt Lake City, Utah: Olympus Publishing 
Company, 197^. ' 

This application of the semantic dif fererftial was devel- 
oped by the autho=r and is based upon the research 
of Osgood et.al. found in Osgood, C.E., Suci, G.J., 
and Tann^enbaum, P.H. The Measurement of Meaning . 
University of Illinois Press, Urbana, Illinois, I957 
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APPENDIX A \ 
RESEARCH INSTRUM^S 



This Appendix provides copies' of the attitude and knowledge 
scales administered' to the participants at the beginning and end 
\ ot the summer project. The attitude scale is an application of 
the semantic differential initially developed by Osgood^ et.al. 
Thi'S particular application ^jas developed ^by the project consultant 
and author af this report. 

The kJiowledge scale- was developed by two professors of ^ 
•^eeonomics at Purdue University^ as indicated on* the ins^trument . 
It was provided by^ and used with the permission of^ J. Fred 
Mcliimore^ Associate Dean of External Affairs^ Krannert Graduate 
School of /Management^ Purdue University, 
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' K<:c\:i{)>/^\C h\'r,v!.cx pivoixcr 

*•-»■< 

• 

on Ihn fol lev/ IJ'Vcr p-l^OrV 



Sjcale on bh.ls .pay^o 
designed to measure your a^uli LudO j or Ipow voir foo L about 
the four \i/ords_, or conccptTs or rros ertt3rprii;e_, /capl ci^liGm^ 
pj^cfib-malcin^ cdr^oratlooc^ and private bu£;lneoS and industVy, 
Place an X in the pcarent'hesis ( ) that moab closely e:cpress35 
how ^you; feel about the v;ord or phrase ^isted^ \/aea placed * 
along the pairs of ^^ords showr\. Each concept is ! followed 
by 15 pairs of v/ords, ^ . ^ 

Since this is an expzessio^i of feelings^ there a>^e no 
right or vfrona T^esponses > Each .^response simply indicates 
your point of view* 

Only group responses will be presented, 
air individuals responding v/ill be protected, 
requested only f pr- the purpose of matching responses over time. 
After responses are matched_, the oheet that contairis your . ' 
identity will be separated from the sheets cqntainin?, 
your respons.es • 

. Thank you very much foi your cooperation. 
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PROFIT - MAICIMG CORPOtl^TIC? 
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Literacy Test (Economics Dep't.) 



There's a story circulating about the down-and-out 
economist panhandling on the street, sidling up to 
people saying, "^Hey, buddv^ buy me a .fc»eer and HI teD 
you what Gl^P means. > *^ 

Unfortunately for our friend, most people the$e day^ 
have attained a certaia^levrl of ecpnomie sophistication, 
indoding busir<ess men and women. Btisinen publica- 
tions feature articles by leading economist^— fraugh: 
with references to bottoming oiit^ market economy, M- 
aixl M;, input/output, and the Phillips curve— which 



presume an understanding on the part of the reader. But 
how realistic is thts assumption'^ How literate — econom- 
ically— are business people*^ 

Across (he Board offers you the following opportunity 
to test your ^vvy. A scofc of JO or more correct answer* 
on the first test, and 16 or more on the second meaiis you 
get to keep on reading thoscf articles. If you score urMier 10 
and *I6,' mavbe you'd better hol^ on to your twpo- 
rate economist. * * 



Part l-<**Anaiwar Trut or Falsa. 



1««^at anyon« gams in an economic trantac^tioa 
' aomaon^ alse loses. 

1 Tarrffs are of benefit to most Americans, al- 
though at the expense of some of them. 

X Ztro population growth means zero economic 
growth 

If each of us had more money, we'd each be 
Iter off. 

1 t\ we were to reach an undarstandlng with the 
Soviet Unlof) and achfeve complete disarmament.' 

our economy would collapse into f deep depression 
with mass urvsmployment 

a Substitution of machines for Wprker s must result 
m fewer jobs for Americans 



True Falsi* 

□ □ 



Tnie PelM 



7. Goverriment has no appropriate function n a 
free enterprise iyatem ^ ^ 
f 

a. The only effect of tsxes Is to furnish revenues to 

tfie government. 

9. Economic goods have value only because of the 

labor costs required for th^r prodDction. 

10. When a market economy is t)ehavlng properly^ 
busif>ess losses serveno purpose 

.9 

11. Laborunions aretheprimarysouro>ioftt)f high 
standard of iivmg of American workers. 

ll "But more and better capital equipment for 
American industry .sr\ t like buggf whips or fertil- 
izer for example can't hav<» too much of ^t" 



□ 



□ 



Profs Hofton and WBidenaar are 1 acuity^ rtambars m aconomfcs education at the Krann§rt Graduate School oi 
Managernept, Purdue University They acknowledge tac-t asrustance from the Sotnt Council on Economic Bdi'C$tron 
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Part li^Muftlpit choice. CIrcit the iKtt rMponse. 



^« If th« government w«re to leyy • ttx of on t dollar on tvtfy pair 
$h<m sold, wfilch of tr>t folfowino would mott Hkafy rt ault? 



— (A) Q o n$u m fM w o ut<f" fm y a high u r -p ri c9 -f o r - $h o9 9"Bnd - 
firob$bly buy a smaller quantity.^ 

(B) SuppU0f$, would /ncfiaaa Jth% quantity sold In ordar to 
Oifsat th0 raxaa paid to tha govarnmant 

iC) Consumars would pay a highar pnca and as a rasult 
aupplif^rs would maka largar profits. 

(D) Supptiars would sail mora snd charga a highar prica. 



Z If tha avatlabta supply of a commodity mcreatat at the same 
time tha demand for it falls, in the absence of counteractmg 
forces rta price wtit- 



7, During a time of fuH employment. If we wanted to slow down 
rising pncos during tha next year or so, we would want tr>e 
Qovarnment 10 



(A) Rtaa 

(B) Pail 



(C) Stay tha same 

(D) Ba Indatarmlnata 



^ The long lines of conaumers waittng ouuide many atoret In 
nuasia telt us that many consumer goods there are probably: 



(A) Pricadtoolow 

(B) In graat supply 



(C) Nctlndamand 

(D) Pricadtoohigh 



4. In a market&economy. what is it that determines how many 
wontars and how many machines are employed in one industry 
. vs. another induttr/' 

(A) Social custom 

(B) Tha ways fiaopta spand thair incomas 

(C) Tha axchanga valua of tnonty 

(D) Tha naads or prafarances of tha managerial class 

^ S. The price systetrf in a market economy reacts to a shortage of 

a commodity by:' 

(A) Raising tha pnc^ and producer profits 

(B) Lowering the price and producer profits 

(C) , Raising the price, but lowering producer profits 

(D) Lowering tha price, but increasing producer profits 

t. Which one of the following 'events would tend to r^educe 
consumer $oi>nf?ino'^ * 

(4-4 #v*. % ^ .y /HV/Ttf (snas 

> > 

/6) A atfcunr tn (.Qr^sutnar incomes 
fC) A tt^^ in buSfne%s investment 
♦ tOh in{ '/»,»\".' i:')v^vrmi>*»/ payments to fodNiduals 



(A) Raise faxes 

» » 

(B) Stimufate the irivestment by business In more efficieryf 

machinery 

(C) Increase loans to promising collate students 

(D) Incresse governmental spending ^ 

^ ■» . 

e. Changes in workers' real wages (the purchasing power ef 
tne^r money wages) can be calculated by comparing the chengea 
in money weges with the changes m the' 

(A) Cost of living 

(B) Rete cf profits of business 

(C) Total natfonal wealth 

(D) Volume of credit and currency 

^ ' 

e. If the amount of*money .circulating In the U.S. is greatly 
increased, at a time when there is full employment, what would M 

{nost likely to happen'' 

{A) The prices of many goods end services would r/.i<i 

(B) We would all be better off baceuse we could buy more. 

(C) The interest retes on loans would immedistoty.tncraaae 

(D) Baslnass would immediately try to slow oown production 

10. Over the long run. which W^uld be the one best way ot 
increasing the amouni /of goods and services the nation can 

produce'^ 

(A) Raise everyone's income so that we all have more money 

ro spend 

(B) Have the government take over the factories. 

(C) Pass laws ro prevent workers from going on strike, 

(D) Provide better mechmary end more educettonf or wQrk*ers. 

*^ ~ 

11. Economists ofien disagree in their suggested "solutions" to 
^ocai^probiems Tne disagreements arise mostly be< ^use 

(6} ,Bconomtst$ cannot conduci lobofsiory exp^nvents as 
reAdtfy as phystctsis ^n^ chemists « 

t 

(C: Ethtcai^aluaiudgmants as wall as economics ^ft ,n¥Qi¥ec 
fO} Somr tfcor^omists ^rfva belter 'udgmaf^t i^^ri ^ r>e'S 
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H •Amtflcant ar* a mUai^up pappla with no tanaa of tthicat 
viiuit. Evtryona knowa that baaabail it far laaa nacaaaary than 
food and ataal. yat thay pay t>atl playara a lot mor# than tarmara 

-ntnnrnmrfL^ftrwyp — ~ 

ft • 

' (A) B$ll pf$y9r$ ara raa//y anfarf a/wa rar/w r^an produc9r$. 
(B) BBifpi$y§m$fmofiMtMth9np$non$whog0ttH$p9y' 

<C) Exc0tt$nt b§99b$ff pi$y9n ara aca/tar ra/af/vt fo rAa 
<Hnw)d tor th9ir aarv/caa. 

fO; r/iara ara /airar protu$)on$l b$ff pl$yr% th$n f$rm9rs or 



11 Htgh wagaa in tha Unltad Stataa ara baaad on tha high 
pro^ucthrhy of US. labor All of tha following contrlbuta to thit 
hjQTi productivity axcapt: 

(A) Th^ mi §nd work fm^n of U.S, l$bor 

iB) Our KcumU$fion of a /ar^a a roc4r of oap/fa/ pooda 

(0) Oof t9chnotoglc$l 9nd frmnig$fi$f tidf$rKm 

(t>t T&rm pfO(9efion from eomp9tltion df low^p^d fora/pn 



14 Corporation proflta ahould ba Wawad In ralatlonaNp to. 
(A) S$hi$ndr9V9ntm (C) fofa/caff/fa/ 

fB) Sroc*/JO/darj*a<7u/fy ^ (0) Aifofthm^ 

_ ^ ' 

Ina baalcaliy pfht$\9 antarprita aconomy. which tax ia Hkaly 
to aHar moat tha pattam of conaumar choica among altarnativa 
producta? V 

{A) A paoara/ f a/aa rax 

iB) A p0rton$l irK^ny fax 

<C) An •xoi$0 fax on pmticul$r pfoduct9 

(0) A fax on bua/nau profif$ 

It. If a high tariff wara placad on cruca oil thippad imo tha 
Unltad Stataa:. 

iA) Th% prlC9 of cruda oil and Its product, guollfm, would go 
down In f rta UnitBd St9t9S. ^ ^^ ^^ 

(B) For9ign9rs would buy mdr§ goodi from th0 US. 



{C) ff$$9nfly knowh Airmlc$n rt99r^9$ of crud% oil m the 
ground would l$st long$r ^ 

.tO) Th9pnc9 of cruda oil $ndits product, g$$oHn§, ¥rouklgo 



17, Sp«c»«i>zed production and axchangat within a nation or 
between nations of the^peclalized goods produced t^d tp have 
which of the following effects'* 

(A) A^rgBr tot$l quantity of w$nt9d goods. $nd i9r¥ic$s can 
b0 produced 

, (B) The independence of both netlonz end indmd&eU i$ 
increesed. 

(C) The denger of economic Imteblllty i$ reduced. 

(0) All cost$ of production will rtee, but not proportionately. 



H Use of\a*pffc^yttafn for rationing economic gooda la « 
distinguishing chariictaristic of th# economy of which of tha 
following? ) I 

^ (A) US • (C) Rueeie . 



(B) Englend 



(D) More then one of the 
above * 



ia. GovamnxMital ection coufd not incraaaa economic efficien- 
cy ^ , 

(A) By tenetton of ^Mtemel dia^onomiea, **,9uch as eir poliu* 
tion by indi^duei motorist^ 

^ (B) By subaidizetion Qf\entemel ecor^omiea,^ auch ea . 
employee upgrading by ierge^nduatrial compaalea 

(C) By protection of Americenworkera egeinatt fie dumping of 
VWa here et ipwer prices then ere cherged In Qermeny ^ 

(0) By provlaion of a lerger ermy 



20. A market economy may t>e functionir>g ei it ahdu^f . 

(AT When some business firms ere meking eMceptionelty htjfh 
profits ^ ' ♦ 

% (B) When some product prices ere felling draaticelly 

(C) Both AendB " 

(0) Neither AnorB ' ^ 
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APPENDIX B 



. FALL lp77 COURSE- SYLLABUS ' 



This Appendix contains a copy of the syllat^us used for the 
coarse taught during the F^ll, '1977 semester. The. course was 
entitled BC 507: School-JBusiness-Communit-y ^Cooperation^ of fered 
by Harold S. Resnick'in his role as an associate professor within 
■tne Department of Business and Career Education at Boston 
. University • The course offeo^ed four -s^eme^er hours of graduate 

credit to the participants", Aliroogh the ^ftduate extension 
t (Offerings of the School of^Bducation. Boston University^ ' - 

• ^ ^ * '4 . . ' . - ... 

^.Although thiy , course number 'and title are an' integral part 
oisfehe graduate progra^ii of^ the Department or Business and 
Car.eer ^ucat^in^^.thi s particular syllabus provided a unique 
application c^i? the course and part icipation. -^jg^ limited to tl 
' indivTi^luals/rrorn the' schoc;! systems and >vithih Raytheon 
alr6ady^lenj5a/>e^ -'in ^tnis project through the summer inter 
comporieiffe;^ 1^ <> ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Department or BusinesLi and , ^Kail, 197? Semster^ 

Career Education ' / Thuredays^ 4:QU-6:45 p.m. 

Dr. Harold S. Resnick * , . . ' 

-^BC 507 - SCHOOL, BUSINECS, COMMUNITY COOPERATION , 



Course^ Descrljitlon: Utilizing community resb'urce personnel for 
in-s.chbol and out-of-school groups. -Planning on-therjob 
experiences for students. Modern ^trends in schoDl-community 
^cooperation. V. 



Course Format; This course is part of the cooperative program 
JDetween The Raytheon Data Systems^ Company, Boston University, and 
Several school districts in surrounding communities. The purppse 
of this project, js jto- increase^ the awareness and appreciation 
of teachers about 'American industry; and to increase the awareness 
and appreciation of emp^-oyees about public, education. The goal 
of this exchange is the development and implem^tat ion of programs 
in the school systems that will help prepare stKdehts tofbe both 
desirous and capable of functioning in ^nd contri-buting to ; 
American society. 

Since the students in this course will 'be comprised of 
teachers, management trainees, and employees, a (^iverse approach « 
will be taken regarding a broad range of topics. The purpose^ 
of this approach is to foster .interaction^ and class participation 
reflective- , of the different views and ^orientations of the group. 
It is hoped 'that, from this interaction, a common theme and 
agreement will be reached regarding the nature and*6xtent of 
school-business-community interaction, and plans developed to 
/ Implement several models in the various school systems represented. 
To present the most diverse and knowledgeable data base' 
for decision-making, a variety ,.of guest speakers will be uaed. 
Each guest speaker has been selected because of his/her particular 
and unique experiences and knowledge related to the topic. Each 
session will stress a different aspect of recurring themes, as 
well as develop nev ones. The professor f/ill attempt. to weave 
these threads into a comprehensive strand forming a base for 
action. ^ ' • - 

Session Ipy r^ession Plan ^ \^ 

Session One - September 8, 197? - Course Introduction. Review of ^ 
the goals and organizational structure of the coursed 
Discussion of the current concepts of vocational, 
;9CCupational, and career education. Formulation of 
interdisciplinary teams for course project development. 

Session Two - September I5, 1977 7, Curri^il^- Its Design and 

. Influences. ^The'guest speaker for this session will be 
Dr. Robert Gower. Dr. Gower is a professor of Curi^^culum 
at Boston University and has' just published a new b6ok 
entitled. Five Essential Dimensions of Curriculum Design. 
He §ilso coordinates Boston University's desegregation 
program with the Boston Public Schools . Dr. Gower will 
explore various facets of curriculum ^nd the influences 
that business, industry, and the community do and can 
Q have upon the schools. 

m • , ^ 51 ^ . 
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Sfi'SSion Three - Soptombcr \\yrf - Jowich^ Holiday Yr)rn Kippur 
Claso will not tuooi, ^ - ^ 

Sebsion Pour - Septor/iber/r^9, 'VjTi - Tho Role *Qf Advisory Committees 
V and Community Action Gr(;ups in Vocational aad 'Career 
' Education. The"~^est speak-or for this session will be 
Mr. Jack 'Rogers. Mr. Rogers has been a consultant for 
< I .career and vocational education "for many years ^ and has 
^ served for several Associate Commi-s si oners in the Mass. 

- ' State Department of Education. He^ 'provided t|%e major 

' . ^ leSidership in the development of the "Boston Unified 

Plan for Vocational Education^ and works with many community 
' groups and advisory councils in its implementation. \^ 

Session Five - OctoDer 6y 1977 - ^he Moral Responsibilities of 
Industry and Business Regarding Public Education. The 
guest speaker for this session will he .Mr. J. Thomas 
Markley. Mr. Markley is the president of the iRaytheon 
Data Systems Company^ and sponsor of this program. He 
will address the crucial role^ responsibility^ and 
opportunities for industry in educating America ' s youth. 

giassion Six - October 13^ 1977 - Strategies for Involving 

Business and Industry in the Educational Process. The 
guest speaker will be Dr. ]^2;ed J. McLimore, Qr. McLimore 
is the Dean of External Affairs for the Krannert Graduate 
School of Management, Purdue University. He has spent 
considerable time developing his program "Boardrooms 
to Classrooms** and is also a major sponsor of this project. 
' Dr. McLimore will provide specific strategies And approaches 
y used ^ elicit the support of large industrial organizations 
for public educational and training programs, ^ . 

Session Seven - October 20, 1977 - Internships: An Opportunity 
to Prepare Students for Work^ Using the World of Work. 
The guest speaker for this session is Mrs. Joe ly* Cowan. 
Mrs. Cowan is a professor at Quincy Junior College where 
she coordinates* the internship program for business ' 
education students. At present^ she is on leave while 
serving ,as the associate director of Project ^Hire at 
Boston University. Mrs'. Cowan will address a variety ^ 
of programs that place students in busi/ie-ss a^d ^industry , 
while they are -still enrolled in School^ dis^sSing the 
major advantages and pitfalls of suph programs to 
both the. schools and the sponso;?ing agencies , 

• Session Eigl?t - October 27^ 1977 - Expectancy Theory and Its 

Impact on Community Organisations. The^guest speaker 
will "be Dr. David C. Gardner. Dr* Gardner is the chairman 
of the Department of Business and Career Education at 
Boston University^ and has worked as. a marketing director 
in industry for fifteen years prior to his career in 
education. He will discuss the relationships between 
effective programming of communit;yr activities with the 
expectations of the individuals involved regarj^ng the 
outcome?' of the'^se activities.. The presentation^will 
provide both the tl^eoretical' and research base^" coiflbined 
with prectical plans f-or implementation. \. 



Session Nine - November 3^ 1977 - Institutional Constraints 
- , Impacting Upon Cooperative Ventures^ and Strategies 
for Resolving Them. The guest speaker will be Dr. 
Paul Warren^ .the associate dedn for research and develop- 
. inent. School of Education, Boston University. Dr. ^ 
Warren coordinates all funded projects' in,. the School of 
Education, and has arranged many cooperative ventures. 
He will report the various cbnstraint^that inhibit the 
success of these projects, and means of overcoming them. 
These insights are described also, in his recent text, 
Th^ Dynamics of Funding. ^ - ' ^ ' 

Sessiort Ten - November 10, 1977 - Providing Joint Programs for 

Persons With Special Needs. The guest speakesr will be 
Dr. William Wolk. Dr. Wolk is the >Director of the South , 
Shore Rehabilitation Centei*, and has major responsibility 
f^or designing and implementing vocational programs for 
persons with special needs. These programs make " "■ 
"extensive use of a wide array of community resources. 
Dr. Wolk will describe these programs, and discuss their 
advantages, limitations, and legal constraints. 

Sd-gsion Eleven - November 17, 1977 - Cooperative Programs in 

\ a S^uburban School System.* The guest speaker will be ^ 
Dr." Guy A. Tardanico, curently serving as the administrator 
of career. and occupational education for the Stoughtbn 
Public Schools. Dr. Tardanico will describe the 
, array of student needs that exist at the junior -and 

senior high school levels, and the variety of pr^ograms ' 
that may be irpplemented to meet these needs. 

Session Twe^lve - November 24, I977 - Thanksgiving Day 
Classes will not meet. 

Session Jhirteen - I^ecember 1, I977 - Cooperative Programs in 
. a Regional Vocational-Technical School District. The 
^ ' guest speaker will be Dr. Clifford Easton, Director of 
■ Planning and Evaluation for the Minuteman Regional 

. Vo-Tech School District, Lexington/ Mass. Dr. Easton 

will describe the partioular needs of vocational-technical 
students, as compared ^/i\th students in comprehensive ' . 

school systems. ProgrjUnte established both for these- 
'I students and for oth^s Wved by the community will lie 

described.^ The varied roles and involvement of the 

business, -industrial;, and "ctjmmunity sectors will 
be studied. ^ 

Session Fourteen - December 8,- 1977 - Synthesis and Work Session 
^- . This session will .be used to synthesize the results of , 

all previous sessions. Interdisciplinary teams will then 

be formed for- each school system to finalize its plans 

for some -activity to be implemented during the next semester. „ 

Session Fifteen - December 15ac 19ZZ - Student Presentations and - " 

^ ^ Course Evaluation. Ekch TS^un will present its planned program 

• ' ' for review. Course w.rap-up and evaluation. 
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Required ^eadinRP 

1. Green, Thomas P. Work, Leisure, and' the American <Bchools . 
New York.: Random flouse, I9b«, This paperback* book presents' 

a- philosophical perspective *'of the concepts of work, working, ' 
occupational expectations, labor, and leisure. The impact "bf 
these, concepts on gchools and schooling from both an historical 
•f- and current perspective is explored, . . * 

2. Burt, Samuel M, Career Education; Involving the Community and 

Its Resources. Columbus, Ohio: The Center for Vocational, Education,- 
The Ohio State University, 1973* This brief document describes ' 
specific activities and strategies that ^school administrators 
and career educators may employ to iavolve the community, in 
career education activities* , ,| ^ 

3. Reinhart, Bruce A., and Robert J, -Weishan, Organizing for ' ' . 
Community Involvement . Columbus, Ohio: The Center for Vocational ^ 
Education, The 6hio State University,. 1975* . This document 
provides step-by-step guidelines for planning and implementing 
comm5nity-based career education programs. It is fairly well 
detailed with many sample models .and other examplfes, 

. 4. Price, Charlton R., Scheele, Adele M,, and Scheele, S^m D, 

American Business and School-Based Career Education . Columbus, 
Ohio: The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State 
University', 1975. This document reviews career education from 
. the perspective of business and industry, and provides a coniruct 
and examples of how the authors helieve these issues should 
be taught In the schools. 

• - ' ^ « 

5..Marlow, Frank M. Putting Citizen Advisory Committees to-Work ' 
in Your School , Englewotfd Cliffs , New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., I9b9. This book is part of a school administration 
series and is a most vaTLuable guide and reference for 
establishing 6.nd imple,menting citizen advisory committees •The 
Function, organizati6n, and utilization of these committees 
is clearly explained, with excellent examples and specinjens 
in the appendixes. 




